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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



Sociology as Culture. — The conspicuous trend of elections in this and 
other universities toward social studies — whether these be called history, 
philosophy, economics, sociology, or what not — suggests interesting speculations 
as to what may be the meaning of it, as to how this trend may be related to the 
general state of thought. Only a small part of these elections are made for 
technical reasons ; they do' not, on the whole, express the tendency to specializa- 
tion with a view to a career. They express, beyond doubt, a search for something 
in the nature of culture : students look to these studies for breadth, for a richer 
and more comprehending life. 

Somebody has said that culture is the rise of the individual into the life of 
the race ; and, if this is true, a social character must always have belonged to 
studies that yielded real culture. Why was Greek the word of culture from the 
early part of the fourteenth century to the latter part of the nineteenth? Evi- 
dently because it was the ark in which was preserved so much of the higher life 
of the race ; in mastering it a man passed from the narrow confines of mediaeval 
thought into something glad, free, and open ; it was like being let out of, prison. 
Perhaps the classics still have more of this function to perform than we realize. 
It would be nonsense to assert that we have assimilated what is best in ancient 
culture, and it is quite possible that the decline we witness is in some degree 
transient. But, however this may be, it is clear that the classics flourished because 
they gave the individual a fuller membership in the life of mankind, and that 
social studies are now in vogue because they are believed to serve the same end. 

The fact that the study of society may be culture is somewhat obscured per- 
haps by a certain technical character that the word " culture " has taken on in 
popular usage. Like all words that relate to the higher life, it tends to become 
incrusted with special associations that are not at all of its essence. Just as 
religion, to many people, means going to church and joining in the rites and 
formulae of certain traditional societies, so culture is bound up in a way almost 
as mechanical with a study, too often formal and uncomprehending, of languages 
and the fine arts. Because of the prevalence of this idea, and the shrewd percep- 
tion of plain people that such acquirements often have little meaning for real life, 
" culture " is regarded with some suspicion as an intellectual or aesthetic exercise 
having no necessary connection with generous personal development. 

This suggests a consideration that goes far to explain the decline of many of 
the older instruments of culture and the rise of newer humanities ; namely, that 
culture in our day must be democratic, in the sense that the higher life which it 
embodies must not be the life of a privileged upper class shutting itself off from 
the common lot to cherish a private enjoyment, but something which makes for 
unity of spirit, excluding no one who has intrinsic fitness to receive it. It is 
partly because the art and literature of the schools are in a measure bound up with 
outworn ideals of society that young people find them somewhat unreal and 
unsatisfying, not expressive of the deeper facts of life as they feel them. Litera- 
ture and fine art must always have a large part in culture, but is it not true that 
new types of them must arise before they can regain the commanding place which, 
it would seem, properly belongs to them ? We have some voices of men crying in 
the wilderness — Walt Whitman, Tolstoi, Wagner, and others — prophesying 
something of this sort, but not yet the adequate art and literature, still less the 
incorporation of these into education. 

In the meantime an increasing number turn to studies which, however 
deficient in form and hilarity, do really aim to explore human life ; and in order 
not to speak of things which I know only at secondhand, I will leave others to 
expound the culture values of history, social philosophy, ethics, economics, and the 
rest, and point out what, from this point of view, the student seems to be looking 
for in sociology. 
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He seeks, for one thing, to get a better notion of the social order as a living 
whole, and of the relation of particular functions to this whole. He finds the main 
interest of popular thought to be social discussion of a somewhat confused sort. 
All kinds of theories and claims are vehemently urged, and one would wish to see 
at least the outline, if possible, of a rational adjustment of these conflicting ideas. 
To give this in the largest way is perhaps the function of philosophy, but the 
student wishes to define and enrich his philosophy by a somewhat detailed study 
of the actual working of human life. 

He wishes in particular to make out his own relation to the system, to find 
out what the energy and aspiration he feels within him may mean in terms of the 
general life, to get a material out of which he may form ideals of his own career. 
I will give for what it may be worth the statement sometimes made by students 
that this is the first subject that they have taken up that seems to have anything 
to do with the individual. 

Again he wishes very earnestly to find out what is right with reference to 
the less fortunate members of society, and how he can help to make this right 
prevail. A variety of causes are working together to reanimate the sentiment of 
human brotherhood and to give it hands and feet in the conduct of life. This 
movement the student feels, and he desires to be actively and intelligently in it. 

Such aims as these are aims of culture ; they look not to a private or tech- 
nical advantage, but to a larger membership in the life of the race ; they are 
distinctly humanities, and it is as such that they appeal to the youth of our 
time. The decline of culture is like the decline of religion ; that is to say, it 
does not exist, it only appears to exist to those whose eyes are so fixed upon old 
forms that they do not see that the spirit which is disappearing from these has 
made for itself new ones. 

I wish to add a word as to how sociology may most effectively be made a 
means of culture. One of the great drawbacks to the traditional culture studies 
is the difficulty of keeping up an interest when one passes from the atmosphere of 
an institution of learning into a world which has lost almost all conscious rela- 
tion to them. Greek, for instance, would be a great thing if we did anything with 
it, but it is notorious that scarcely anyone does, and the reason is largely in the 
fact that there is no emulation or sympathy outside of the colleges to give it that 
social reality without which a thing can hardly seem real to the individual. 

The truth is that a culture study should be one that is bound up on one side 
with the actual interests of men, and, on the other, leads those interests out to a 
universal scope. Sociology, at the present time, is such a study. It is rooted in 
real interests, social, political, industrial, philanthropic, which no system of cul- 
ture can ignore without becoming futile, and yet it aims to make these things the 
doorway to the most spacious apartments of the human mind. 

Understanding, then, that culture consists in finding the ideal in the practical, 
and vice versa, let the student, while at the university, extend to the utmost his 
general view of human affairs in their historical, psychological, economic, and 
other aspects ; let him try to get a rational view of things as a whole ; but let 
him not fail at the same time to take up the investigation of some particular 
practical question which he is likely to have an opportunity to pursue after he 
leaves. It is precisely because it affords so many such questions of living interest, 
because it offers, in the world at large, such constant incitement to find the ideal 
in the practical, that sociology is culture. Public opinion, leadership, social 
classes, competition, combination, the great institutions of religion, government, 
and the family, poverty, crime, race problems, the mixture of nationalities by 
migration, overcrowding, slums, saloons, popular amusements, the exploitation of 
women and children in industry — facts of this sort, and the questions growing 
out of them, are to be found in every city ; village, and rural township in the 
country. They are full of human interest and open, to one who approaches them 
with preparation and in a right spirit, the richest opportunities to take part in the 
higher life of the race. 

The proof that this is real culture is to know people who, protected from 
narrowness and fanaticism by a broad training, are giving a part of their energy 
to disinterested social activity. That they commonly get breadth of view, a 
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quickened sympathy and a great deal of the joy of life out of it is pleasantly 
evident. If one wants a kind of culture that does not require money ; that will 
foster in him the sense of union with humanity ; that will keep him young by 
identification with something more enduring than his narrower self; that edu- 
cates thought, feeling, and action ; that will give meaning and outlook to the com- 
monest relations, he may hope to find it by occupying himself, both reflectively 
and practically, with some phase of the life of the community in which he lives. — 
Professor C. H. Cooley, in The Inlander, Michigan University, March, 1905. 

Women and Crime in Japan. — The Chuokoron publishes an article on 
" Women and Crime in Japan," by Mr. T. Yokoyama, the chief points of which 
we give below. The attention of sociologists has for some time past been drawn 
to this subject, and novelists have ever been wont to make women's crimes a 
leading feature in their stories. 

1. The number of female criminals. — The women guilty of grave offenses 
number far less than the men. The figures given by recent official statistics are 
men, 2,834; women, 341. Among these the men convicted of committing murder 
numbered 438, and the women 192. Thus we see that the proportion of murders 
to the total number of grave offenses committed by women is 56 per cent. ; 
whereas in the case of men it is only 15 per cent. As to minor crimes there is not 
much difference between men and women. 

2. Adultery. — Taking the average of the last ten years, the women con- 
victed of adultery have amounted to 323 per year, against precisely the same 
number of men. The following figures give the number of convictions for each 
year between 1892 and 1901 : 1892, 250 men and 246 women ; 1893, 312 men 
and 310 women; 1894, 266 men and 274 women; 1895, 295 men and 301 women; 
1896, 328 men and 332 women ; 1897, 349 men and 347 women ; 1898, 329 men 
and 334 women ; 1899, 273 men and 272 women ; 1900, 239 men and 238 women ; 
1901, 232 men and 235 women. Taking the total average, the number of men is 
287, against 289 women. 

3. Education and crime. — Though some writers on crime have asserted that 
it is largely the result of want of education, Japanese statistics do not bear out 
this idea in the case of men, but in that of women they support it. Taking the 
three years from 1899 to 1901, the partially educated men convicted of adultery 
were about equal to the non-educated ; but among the women there were 80 
uneducated to 12 partly educated. 

4. Adultery and poverty. — Adultery is comparatively rare among the poorest 
classes ; that is, the number of convictions is comparatively small among these 
classes. 

5. Crimes that originate with adultery. — In this country the practice of 
killing the wife who is caught committing adultery together with her paramour is 
very common, having come down from Tokugawa days, when the law sanctioned a 
husband's taking the law into his own hands in emergencies of this kind. But the 
killing of the husband either by the wife or by her lover in order to get him out 
of the way is almost equally common. The crimes which have been caused by 
adultery during the past ten years are recorded as follows : setting fire to the 
houses of their wives' paramours by husbands, 17 cases ; setting fire to wives' 
houses by their paramours, 14 cases ; setting fire to houses belonging to husbands 
by their wives' paramours, 5 cases ; setting fire to the houses of paramours by 
wives, 6 cases ; setting fire to husbands' houses by unfaithful wives, 4 cases ; 
unfaithful wives killed by their husbands, 41 ; paramours and wives killed 
together by hvisbands, 18 cases; husbands killed by adulterous wives, 38 cases; 
adulteresses killed by their lovers, 23 ; husbands killed by wives and their para- 
mours in collusion, 7 ; paramours killed by adulterous wives, 3 ; unfaithful wives 
and their lovers wounded by wronged husbands, 73. Mr. Yokoyama observes that, 
considering the population of Japan, the cases of proved adultery are comparatively 
few; but he goes on to say that there are a large number of instances in which 
the crime though committed cannot be brought home to the persons concerned. — 
Japan Mail. 
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Industrial Alcoholism. — There is a traditional belief, more or less prevalent, 
to the effect that the primary and most serious factor in intemperance is con- 
vivial excess. It is often assumed that the amount of drunkenness, or even the 
number of arrests for drunkenness, in a community furnishes a reliable guide to 
the extent to which alcoholism prevails. That this is far indeed from the truth 
is easily apparent from an inspection of the statistics of drunkenness, on the one 
hand, and of the characteristic effects of alcoholism, such as cirrhosis of the liver 
and attempts to commit suicide, on the other. 

Arranging the English counties, with North and South Wales, in the order 
of their addiction to drunkenness, we find that the list is headed by the chief 
mining districts — Durham, Northumberland, and South Wales. But if we look 
at the place of these districts in the list of alcoholism, the result is entirely 
different. Durham — a long way the most drunken county in England — has an 
alcoholic death-rate which ranks it with the sober agricultural districts ; while 
South Wales, third highest in the list of drunkenness, is the lowest but three in 
the list of alcoholism. 

Drunkenness reaches its maximum in the mining districts, but in these same 
districts the frequency of the specially alcoholic offenses is relatively low. The 
reason for this is, of course, simply that in the mining districts we have to do 
with practically pure convivial excess ; the conditions of the coal-miner's work 
to a large extent exclude the possibility of his drinking during the hours of work 
— that is, of industrial drinking; while, on the other hand, his relative pros- 
perity and low standard of culture are extremely favorable to convivial indulgence. 
In the manufacturing towns, on the contrary, and still more in the seaports, the 
conditions of labor, especially among the unskilled workers, are of a kind greatly 
to further industrial drinking. 

The conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from the statistical evidence is clearly 
that the connection of chronic alcoholism is with industrial drinking and not 
with convivial drunkenness, and that accordingly the latter phenomenon, however 
regrettable as a proof of a low standard of manners, is not of very great account 
in the causation of the worst evils of intemperance, at all events under the 
prevailing conditions in this country. 

Allusion has already been made to the importance of occupation in determin- 
ing the drinking habits of workingmen. The character of the nervous and 
muscular effort which the work demands is unquestionably the chief influence of 
this sort. The cause of industrial drinking lies, of course, in the power that 
alcohol has of giving a sense, albeit an illusory sense, of increased strength and 
efficiency. While this feeling is largely subjective, it is nevertheless very real to 
the drinker; and, accordingly, in proportion as his work is of a kind to cause 
exhaustion and depression, he will tend to seek relief in alcohol, so long at least 
as its agreeable action is not outweighed by obvious and immediate disadvantages. 

In labor that demands only coarse muscular effort, these conditions are best 
realized; the sense of fatigue is relieved by the pseudo-stimulant action of 
alcohol, while the real loss in keenness of perception and accuracy of muscular 
adjustment produced by the drug is here relatively unimportant. The more skilled 
occupations require a steadiness and quickness of hand which is quite incom- 
patible with the constant use of alcohol. 

Next in importance to the nature of the muscular and nervous effort required 
in an occupation, comes the facility of access to alcohol during working hours. 
It is, in fact, from the interaction of this factor with the character of the muscu- 
lar and nervous strain that the drinking tradition of an industry is mainly formed. 
Since the effect of alcohol is transitory and is followed by reaction, it is essential 
for its industrial use that the dose be repeated at short intervals. If the intervals 
are so long that the period of depression overshadows that of increased well- 
being, the disadvantages of the drug will be sufficiently evident to the workers 
to exclude its use. Breaking the continuity of the intoxication compels the worker 
to realize by actual experience that the sense of increased energy which he gets 
from alcohol is a very brief illusion. 

Employers are thus in a position to do much toward mitigating the effects of 
alcoholism by the character of the shop rules enforced. Many altogether prohibit 
the introduction of alcohol into their factories, and some go farther and, by 
starting temperance canteens, encourage the use of hygienic substitutes. — W. C. 
Sullivan, in Economic Review, April, 1905. E. B. W. 
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Ethnic Factors in Education. — The efficiency of our educational system 
depends upon a clear apprehension of the relation of the contributory sciences of 
biology, psychology, sociology, and anthropology to pedagogy. The purpose of 
this paper is to examine anthropological facts and conditions which are vital in 
the development of the American system of public education. 

The aim of all education should be at once individual, social, and ethnic ; 
for individualization and socialization proceed simultaneously by like processes, 
and both are conditioned by the type of ethnic experience which forms, as it 
were, the pedagogical background. It is a trite saying that " the teacher must 
understand human nature," but we do not always consider the vast significance of 
that requirement. It presupposes a knowledge not qnly of man as an individual, 
but of the effect of meteorologic and dietic, of social and physiographic influences 
which have dominated human life. In primitive society the individual was a 
cipher ; he lived, worked, thought, prayed, as did his tribe. Nature's chief product 
was an ethnic mind, an ethnic character, a race of men. 

The American teacher whose pupils represent half a score of different sets 
of ethno-psychic characteristics, is confronted by no simple task in the effort to 
inculcate our best ideals of personal and civic righteousness, and to eradicate as 
far as possible ideals which are adverse to our own. What seems to us criminal 
tendency may be but a survival of a custom which, in the view of a more 
primitive race, was a strictly moral act. Thus countless perplexing problems of 
the teacher root in ethnic mind, and can be solved only when the ethnic factors 
in the equation are duly considered, and the inheritance from savagery or foreign 
national life is given its proper value. 

The forces that have molded racial character are largely age-long, environ- 
mental influences. Dr. Edwin G. Dexter has shown, in his " Study of Tusayan 
Ritual," Smithsonian Report, 1905, the influence of definite meteorological condi- 
tions on mental states. Whenever, as in the case described, the very existence of 
a tribe is dependent upon slender natural resources and capricious conditions of 
rain and weather, there will grow up rituals to prevent their failure and insure 
a harvest. " The cults of a. primitive people are products of their necessities." 

The persistence of ingrained racial traits even under an artificial environ- 
ment of civilization is a circumstance which must not be lost sight of. With a 
race a thousand years are as yesterday with an individual. Nature will not be 
hurried. Such facts are particularly applicable to our national task of educating 
alien races, such as the Indian, the negro, and the Filipino. In the case of the 
first of these races, I know of no persistent attempt on the part of the govern- 
ment or philanthropy to develop the inherent Indian character by stimulating him 
to the perfection of his own arts, his own social institutions, his own religion, 
his own literature. 

A similar problem confronts us in the Philippines ; here many ethnic groups, 
each with customs, morals, ideals, and modes of reasoning centuries old and 
almost unknown to us, are coming under our influence. We propose to prepare 
them for self-government, and to that end have placed over them, in slightly 
modified form, our highly specialized American public-school system, our only 
guide to the efficacy of this, when imposed upon other races, being the results of 
our experience with the American Indians. I do not wish to be understood as 
being opposed to an educational policy for the Philippine Islands, but I do regard 
it as premature and wasteful to establish there a public-school system in advance 
of any considerable scientific knowledge of the mind and character of the Malay 
race. 

Among the conclusions to be drawn from this study are the following: 

1. The development of a race must be from within ; a civilization imposed 
from without is usually harmful, often destructive, and always undesirable. 

2. Normal schools and other institutions for the training of teachers should 
give' a prominent place to anthropological sciences. 

3. Our national educational interests so greatly increased by our endeavors 
to develop alien races, call for the organization of an executive Department of 
Education, in place of our present wasteful and inefficient distribution of educa- 
tional functions among unrelated departments. — Edgar L. Hewitt, in American 
Anthropologist, January-March, 1905. E. B. W. 
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City and Country in the Life-Process of the Race. — To gain an insight 
into the measure and degree of the conditions and dependencies of the dying off, 
propagation, displacement, and changes in quality of peoples, it is necessary to 
study a network of factors. In separating the environmental factor, city, the 
investigation of different countries and regions has made an inevitable coefficient 
of mistakes. Yet there remains a final impression as the result of this sketch. It 
is the fact that only few persons get the full benefit of the culture of which the 
upper urban strata must be considered as the bearers. 

As intellectual activity diminishes the assimilation of food with the upper 
strata of the city population, which are especially active intellectually, the rhythm 
of life is retarded. And while in these upper classes culture renders the life of the 
individual more splendid, yet the blossoms of culture, being poor in seed, seem to 
devour themselves. The lower strata, growing up neglected, spread out more and 
more, and with them physical and psychical evils. Although the economic impor- 
tance of a city population in the intensive life for gain shows itself with all its 
power in comparison with that of the country life, one sees that with gradually 
growing prosperity the number of children diminishes. At the same time, a 
general qualitative improvement is by no means to be expected, both on account of 
the change of strata and the elimination, as they take place in the city in con- 
trast with the country. But cities procure the sifting of those who attain to the 
leading positions in all branches of cultural activity. The faster the process of 
citification drags population with itself, the more quickly the alleged changes must 
appear. There is no backward course in the current of this development. If with 
us the signs of a moving downward from the culmination point of the curve appear 
only in embryo, yet the thousandfold experiences from history teach that the most 
splendid culture perishes when the men who created it, or were able to propagate 
it, lose their energy. A fatal role seems to have been given to the life of cities 
from olden times. 

However, one will have to ask how far the consequences of city life are 
infallibly connected with cultural development, and how far our time succeeds in 
making advantageous use of the knowledge of holding together by virtue of our 
superior domination over nature. The measure for the full flower of a community 
is in the coincidence of the maxima of its (1) economico-political, (2) cultural, 
and (3) highest race (i. e., long life, favorable percentage of propagation, and 
quality) developments. Usually, with the curves showing race-history, the first 
line to incline downward is that for race-development ; later the economico- 
political line falls, and last also the cultural line runs down. The longer a family, 
clan, tribe, or nation with a common culture (that is, a psycho-physical group) is 
able to preserve in a harmonious manner, on the best possible level, the three 
mentioned maxima, the higher will be the cultural, vital power, and the more 
excellent the human type that its members represent. Every time and every nation, 
when it has arrived at its apex, must ask anew how far it is able to do something 
with its means of power against this race-destroying factor of cultural develop- 
ment which becomes most evident in the contrast between city and country ; to 
what extent, by virtue of its social organization and by virtue of its recognition of 
the connection between the factors, it can influence that process of sifting on which 
the cultural future depends. — Dr. Richard Thurnwald, in Archiv fur Rassen- 
und Gesellschafts-Biologie, November-December, 1904. H. E. F. 

Documents on Charity and Conditions. — Especially worthy of notice are 
certain public documents which have come to hand. The Report of the Reforma- 
tory Commission of Connecticut — A. Garvin, president — January, 1905, is 
valuable as an argument for a reformatory for young men. A Prison Commission 
Report (Indiana) is an able and convincing plea for the abolition of the county 
jail as a place of punishment, for a system of state district workhouses, and for 
rational employment of youth in the reformatory. Criminal Statistics, appendix 
to the report of the minister of agriculture for the year 1903, shows the recent 
facts of crime in Canada. 

"Report on the Growth of Industry in New York" — (Albany: The 
Argus Co., 1904; State Department of Labor). — This is another valuable pre- 
sentation of the present condition of industry of a great state with its historical 
background. The various industries are analyzed and their development traced 
during the nineteenth century. 
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Ex-Prisoners' Rescue Home. — We have received from Mr. Taneaki Hara 
the Eighth Annual Report of his work done in the way of protecting and assisting 
criminals who have completed their terms of service in prison. He began his 
labors in this line of work in 1897, when so many prisoners, released on account 
of the death of the empress dowager, were wandering about Tokyo without work 
or friends. Something of what has been accomplished may be seen from the 
following statistics taken out of his report : 

Total number of prisoners taken in: 653 (613 men and 40 women). 
Crimes committed: 

Burglary 528 

Killing or wounding 44 

Incendiarism 34 

Counterfeiting 4 

Gambling 8 

Prostitution 35 

Degree of offense: 

First offense 203 

Second offense 163 

Third to fifth offense 160 

Fifth to tenth offense 50 

Tenth to twentieth offense 64 

Scores of offenses (women) 12 

More than hundredth offense (women) 1 

Results of protection : 

Men Women Total 

1. Under watch-care 38 9 47 

2. Living in Tokyo 153 7 160 

3. Living in the country 177 6 183 

4- Dead S5 • • • 55 

5. Whereabouts unknown 103 5 108 

6. Ran away 34 7 41 

7. Committed crimes after leaving the home .... 53 6 59 

Total 613 40 653 

If Nos. s, 6, 7 be considered failures, they amount to only 30 per cent., so 
that 70 per cent, are saved. Among those who are living either in Tokyo or in 
country districts, 235 are married and have 121 children. 

The main office of Mr. Hara's establishment has been removed to govern- 
ment land in Moto Yanagiwara Machi, Kanda District, Tokyo, and here the 
women are kept. The men have been put into temporary quarters in Izumi Cho, 
Kanda District, though some of them are boarding with their employers. The 
main building was erected by men who had been protected in the establishment 
and are now engaged in lawful employments in Tokyo. They included carpenters, 
bricklayers and many other kinds of workmen, who contributed gratuitously either 
materials or labor. In this way they showed, with great pleasure, their apprecia- 
tion of what had been done for them in their great need. — ETW. Clement, in the 
Japan Evangelist, January, 1905. 

The Heart of Mr. Spencer's Ethics. — Many readers of his Autobiography 
must have asked : Was Spencer's mind supremely interested in evolution, in the 
mystery of creative power, or in the problem of human conduct conceived as man's 
conscious adaptation to the conditions of his existence? The answer here offered 
is that he regarded the formulation of a system of scientific ethics as the crown- 
ing achievement of intellectual effort. His Autobiography shows he was ready to 
make any sacrifice to square his acts with his system. 

In a conversation I had with him in the summer of 1896, he expressed keen 
regret that he had misled readers with his term " the Unknowable." But he 
expressed a keener regret over the revival of militarism throughout the civilized 
world. 

I am now satisfied that there was a conflict between his philosophy and his 
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feeling about the modern situation. The postulate of evolution, according to Mr. 
Spencer, is the equilibration of energy. He must have seen that the extension of 
communication from the nations having a balance of power to the weak races 
would precipitate transformations unprecedented ; that science and invention used 
in exploitation of natural resources must revive struggles between economic 
classes : and finally, that only when these gigantic equilibrations shall be com- 
pleted can there be peace, a final disappearance of militarism with its correlated 
type of character. Seeing this, Mr. Spencer's inability to look upon the process 
without bitterness is a crowning proof of the intensity of his abhorrence of all 
aggression. — Franklin H. Giddings, in International Journal of Ethics, July, 1904. 

H. E. F 

The Government Prison Settlement at Waiotapu, New Zealand — an 
Experiment in the Utilization of Prison Labor. — Off the main coach-road 
through the North Island of New Zealand, in a trackless volcanic plain covered 
with manuka scrub and steaming hot springs, stands a cluster of white huts. 
These buildings are the scene of an experiment, philanthropic or social, which 
from its novelty alone is of unique interest. The writer visited the prison camp 
on January 31, 1903. That was just two years after its opening. 

The real work of the prisoners is tree-planting. The settlement area is 
1,280 acres. The government owns this. The soil is made of volcanic ash, from 
four inches to two feet deep. The government forester had found that pines 
suitable for timber would grow there. More than 200 acres are already under 
cultivation. Everything is done by prison labor. The men work in parties of 
twelve, under an unarmed warder. 

The prisoners are almost all men convicted of felonies, on charges such as 
forgery and embezzlement. Many are gentlemen by birth and education. No 
attempts to escape have been made. Only prisoners of the class working for good 
marks are sent there. Four live together in each of the fifteen box-like houses. 
The men's health is excellent, high level, climate, natural hot baths, and outdoor 
work being the causes. The experiment has not been expensive, comparing per 
capita cost for that at ordinary prisons. Two similar settlements are now 
proposed. 

In forming prison settlements, the government in no way intends to super- 
sede the convict labor used in road-making. It intends: (1) to discriminate 
hetween classes of prisoners, to humanize the conditions of life for those not 
criminals by disposition, and to prevent the herding of hardened criminals and 
first offenders ; (2) not to interfere with free labor, as no government could afford 
to carry out such a scheme of tree-planting on waste land except by prison labor. 
— Constance A. Barnicoat, in International Journal of Ethics, July, 1904. 

H. E. F 

Crime in England. — For some years prison reformers have referred to 
England as the one country where crime was decreasing ; but the tide of statistics 
lias at last turned, and has risen so high as to awaken some concern. The increase 
in the number of commitments to 100,000 of the population has been most con- 
spicuous within the last three or four years, rising from 460 in 1901 to 535 per 
100,000 in 1903. 

Inquiry reveals four probable causes for the increase : ( 1 ) Greater activity 
on the part of the police has resulted, in some districts, in the more rigid 
•enforcement of law with regard to drunkenness, immorality, and vagrancy. Thus 
progress toward a better enforcement of the law in a community makes it com- 
pare unfavorably as to prison population with less well-regulated districts. (2) 
Growth of vagrancy and of offenses against workhouse regulations by men who 
prefer prison to workhouse life has helped to swell the number of commitments. 
This condition raises the question whether labor colonies on the Belgian model 
might not be established to advantage, where the professional tramp, who now 
goes from prison to prison, may be detained for a long period of time. (3) The 
return of soldiers from South Africa seems to have added slightly to the number 
of commitments for assault and drunkenness. (4) A considerable rise in the 
number of prisoners committed for debt is evident in all parts of the country. 
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It was anticipated that the more rigorous treatment of debtors in prison, which 
was one of the results of the Prison Act of 1898, would lead to a smaller number 
of debtors coming to prison. This expectation, however, has not been fulfilled ; 
the number of debtors has increased. 

In two directions English prison authorities are proceeding on rational 
lines. They are devoting their attention to the professional or habitual criminal, 
on the one side, and to the juvenile offender, on the other. The detention of 
habitual offenders for long periods on the basis of their known character, rather 
than of their last illegal act, is the only rational way of dealing with them. In 
spite of the many industrial schools in England, it is still a matter of surprise to 
note tfie large number of boys who are committed to prison for trivial offenses ; 
during the last ten years 192,279 juvenile offenders under twenty-one years of age 
have been committed to prisons where mature criminals are confined. The grati- 
fying fact of the increasing number of offenders upon whom sentence is sus- 
pended under the First Offender's Act and under the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
could be made still more encouraging by the introduction of a system of probation 
officers, and of juvenile courts. — Samuel L. Barhows, in International lournal of 
Ethics, January, 1904. E. B. W. 



